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galleries of the House and the Senate about which
he was writing from a distance.

Those to whom life is kinder than it was (hiring
many years to Mr, Wilson have naturally a /,est
for it,   Robuster natures than his even though
life averts her face, often preserve a zest for it.
Conscious of his powers he seems to have fortified
himself against failure with scorn.   He had a scorn
for the intellects of those who succeed by arts which
he did not possess.   He had scorn for politicians.
He had a scorn for wealth.   He had a scorn for his
enemies.   He had a scorn for Republicans*   He
had a scorn for the men with whom he had to deal
in Europe, the heads of the Allied Governments.

Above all he scorned Lloyd George, an instinct
telling him that the British Premier had a thou-
sand arts where he himself, unschooled in confer-
ence with equals, had none. He said of Lloyd
George just before he sailed for Paris, suspecting
him of treachery to the League of Nations, " I shall
look him in the eye and say to him Damn you, if
you do not accept the League I shall go to the
people of Great Britain and say things to them that
will shake your government/'

When he made this threat he could not foresee
that the compromise of the Peace would leave him
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